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ABSTRACT 

This "report card" grades the state of education, 
health, special needs services, and economic security among Illinois 
children in 1993. Illinois ranked 38th out of the 50 j^tates in 
financial contribution per student for education, but had a high 
disparity in revenues per pupil at the county level, thus earning a 
"D+" grade for education. Nearly 1 in 7 Illinois children had no 
health insurance, and 28 states had lower infant mortality rates, 
giving the state a "D" in regard to child health. Of the state's 
special needs children, nearly 1 in 8 had been born to an unwed 
teenage mother lacking a high school diploma, and the number of 
children in foster care in 1993 had doubled since 1985, giving the 
state a ^^D-" grade for special needs. In Illinois nearly 1 in 10 
families lived in poverty, and the state's Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children (AFDC) payments were way below the national 
average, giving the state an "F" grade for economic security. 
Overall, the state received a "D-" grade for how it cared for the 
children of Illinois. The Kids First Agenda recommends that the state 
increase its support for education, adopt a comprehensive health care 
delivery system for children and families, adopt improved family 
preservation programs, and increase state AFDC payments and job 
training programs for low-income single-parent households. (MDM) 
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EDUCATION 
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The Illinois story 

Illinois ranks 38th out of the 50 states in financial 
contribution per student for education. The stale plunged from 
7th in the nation to 44th in adjusted per capita spending on 
education from 1978 to 1988. 

Statewide, about 58.000 children were enrolled in state and 
federally funded preschool. This is 11% of all state children in 
this age group. 
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The county picture 

The highest average amount spent per pupil in 1992 was $5,877 in 
Cook County. The lowest average was $3,459 in Macoupin County, 

Disparities among counties in per pupil revenues are significant, but 
mask even wider disparities among school districts within many 
counties. Within Cook County, for instance, districts' funding ranged 
from a high of over $11,000 to a low of about $3,000 per student. 

Earlv iiiLGcvention programs for young children with delays in 
speech, physical ability, or thinking skills have a proven record 
of enhancing these children's devolopmont. 

Only 14% of the 56/JOO children statewide from birth to age 
three who need help because of serious developmental delays 
get the early intervention services they need. 

The state should provide adequate funding for full implementa- 
tion of early intervention services over the next five years. 



Kids First Agttnda 

1. The state must increase its support in an equitable manner so 
each school district is guaranteed a basic level funding, such as 
the benchmark recommended by the Legislative Task Force on 
School Finance. 

2. Early childhood education is the foundation Cor success. 
Illinois must increase funding for state-funded preschool in 
coordination with the federal Head Start program until every 
qualified child is served, whik not sacrificing quality. 

3. Illinois should guarantee access to quality special education 
programs by additional appropriations that help local districts 
pay for special education mandates. 



HEALTH 
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The Illinois story 

About 1 child in 7 has no health insurance. 

More than 1 in 5 mothers received no first 
trimester prenatal care. 

Almost half of Illinois' rural counties have 
no hospitals with obstetrical services. 

78 of every 1,000 newborns were low birth 
weight babies — an 8% increase over 1980. 

28 states have a better rate of infant mortality. 
In Illinois, 10,546 children died before their 
first birthday betw^een 1987 and 1991. 
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Yhe county picture 

57 out of 102 counties saw improvement in the number of 
births with early prenatal care between 1980 and 1991. 
Greene County made the most significant gains — a 38% 
increase, while Saline County lost the most ground — a 16% 
decrease. 

A 1987 health professional shortage survey done by the 
Illinois Department of Public Health notes Scott County had 
the greatest shortage of family practitioners, with 12,200 
people per family practitioner. 

47 counties saw a worsening in the rate of low birth weight 
babies between 1980 and 1991, while 26 counties saw an 
improvement. 



Kids First Agenda 

1. Illinois should adopt a comprohensive plan for provid- 
ing health services to low- and moderate-income children 
and families uncovered by private health insurance or 
Medicaid. 

2. To expand access to care, Medicaid and other 
publicly funded health plans should pay for the 
services of qualified professionals such as midwives 
and nurse practitioners. 

3. The state should improve access to immunizations 
and primary care. 



SPECIAL NEEDS 
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New families heauf:- 1 by toen mothers who are 
unwed and lack a hiih school diploma are 
particularly at risk. ;n 1991, about 1 in 8 first 
births (13%) were Illinois mothers who fit 
this description. Xcuonally, the rate is 11*K>. 

These new families u risk appear in significan 
numbers in both rural and urban counties. 
Cook County, the s'.^te's most populous, shovvj 
15% of new families fitting this description. 
In rural Marion County, the figure is 17%. 

Each of these risks .ncrcascs the chances that 
families will break .p, be poor, or be depen- 
dent on public assir.ance. Illinois must 
expand efforts to ii. rease high school gradua- 
tion rates and programs that support teens* 
efforts to get training and jobs. 
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The Illinois story 

The number of children in foster care in Illinois in 1992— 31,480 
at midyear — has more than doubled since 1985. 

Only 17 out of 102 counties saw any decrease in their foster care 
population. 

v37,402 Illinois children were confirmed as suffering neglect or abuse. 
Fourteen percent of these cases were sexual abuse; 38% were physical 
and other abuses; and 48% were neglect. 

The county picture 

No county is free from problems of child abuse and neglect. Rural 
Fulton County had a victim rate of 24 per 1.000 children in 1992. 
while urban Cook County had a rate of 13 per 1,000 children. 

Several counties had sharp increases in the foster care population 
between 1985 and 1992. Urban Champaign County saw a 288% 
increase during this time; rural Henry County saw a 111% increase. 



Kids First Agenda 

1. miinois should continue to help children and troubled 
families through improved family preservation programs. 

2. Illinois must provide comprehensive health care, quality 
education and prompt and meaningful support to foster 
children, and expand iinancial support and training for 
foster parents. 

3. The state should fully implement all court-ordered child 
welfare reforms. 

4. The Juvenile Court Act should be revised to reflect a more 
integrated and effective response Ito the escalating number 
of child abuse and neglect ca.ses. 



ECONOMIC SECURITY 
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The Illinois story 

Nearly 1 out of 10 families live in poverty — 
57% of these families are headed by single 
u'omen, an increase of 7% over 1979. 

Illinois' Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children (AFDC) payments are well below 
the national average. The maximum AFDC 
payment for a family of three is $367 a month. 

In many urban and rural parts of the state, 
rents for even a one-bedroom apartment 
exceed the monthly AFDC payment. 

20% of all households pay excessive housing 
costs — over 30% of income. Of people 
earning under $20,000 annually, 62% pay 
excessive housing costs — 73% of these 
are renters. 




Counties with a 
dicraase in median 
family income 
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The county picture 

In urban St. Clair County, 69*^. of all poor families aro headed by single 
women. 

95% of counties had an increase in the number of children receiving 
AFDC between 1980 and 1991. 

There is a great variation in median family income among counties, 
with a top median family income of $52,308 in Lake County, and a low 
of $19,399 in Alexander County. 

In Fulton County, the median family income fell 17% between 1978 
and 1989. In McHenry County, median family income rose 7%, 

77% percent of low-income renters in urban areas and B0% in rural 
areas pay excessive housing costs. 



Kids First Agenda 

1. Currently only 10% of mothers who receive AFDC payments are 
able to enroll in AFDC job-training programs. At a minimum, 
Illinois should match untapped federal job4raining funds. 

2. Illinois must make work pay for families making the transition 
from welfare. This requires extending health care, child care and 
education benefits to welfare recipients who tzke low-income jobs* 

3. AFDC payments must rise. Combined benefits from AFDC and food 
stamps should bring families at least up to the federal poverty level. 

4. The state should reduce excessive state and local tax burdens on 
low-income working parents. One remedy is to adopt state earned 
income tax credits and a graduated income tax system. 



5. Affordable housing for low-income and poor families must be 
increased* 



OVERALL GRADE 
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WoVo analyzed data from every county in the state, and con- 
cluded that kids are simply not a priority. They will rtmiain the 
state's poorest and most iiepjected age group unless we turn 
promises and attention into concrete improvements. 

This means our work is cut out for us. While parents bear pri- 
mary responsibility for meeting the needs of their children, in the 
final analysis all Illinois children are **our kids." Schools, service 
and religious organizations and other community institutions 
have a vital role to play. The private sector can lielp by fostering 
family-friendly policies in the workplace and beyond. 

The state, just as it allocates vast resources to repair roads and 
bridges, must pay attention when the human infrasiructure is 
falling apart around us. Today's children are the bridge to our 
future. 
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Voicos for Illinois (^liildron cham- 
pions tlio {'nil clov(^lopnuMil ot" 
nvory child in Illinois, Spocidl 
oniphasis is placed on thos(^ 
chikhHMi who liv(^ in pov(}i1y or am 
vulnnrablo b(K:auso of discrimina- 
tion, ill h(?alth, or family stross. 

Voicos is a non-profit, non-partisan 
advocacy j^roup that ad(lr(\ss(^s 
prohhnns faced hy Illinois chiUhnm 
and thoir families. Throngh 
search, i)uhlic (ulucation and 
coalition-building, Voic(is gen(M*- 
ates support from civic, business 
and connnunity haulers for cost- 
(UTectiv(i and practical proposals 
to improve the liv(^s of Illinois' 
children, Our Kids /'7/\s1 Ai^andct 
[)rovid(Ks a blue[)rint for positive 
ste[)s Illinois can tak(j to iucrcuise 
opportuniti(\s for children and 
families. 



This bookhU is a sunnnary of a 
completer bricdni}.? book titled 
Illinois Kids (Jaunt: Imagino tlw 
l^ossihiIHi(}s. which contains 
detaileci information about 
children in each county. The 
Kids (A)iuit project is funded by 
the Annie E, (]asey Foundation, 

Tliis publication was made 
possil)h5 in part by a grant from 
Kraft Ciimeral Foods and the 
lohn I), and (Catherine T. 
Mac Arthur l^)undation, 

For mort^ information, or for 
copi(^s of this brochure, call 
Voices at (;n2) 4r)(v0500. 
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Homework Assignment 

1 . lor (.nvrrnor |iin l':(lj:;ar. Si^niihirs VMv IMiillip .nnl lours. 
Krprrsrnt^ili vrs Mikr Madii^an. l.vv Danirls. .uid Ihr Mliimis 
(i»Miriiil Ass<'^!nl>l\ : rnai I tli** /v/(/s / //s/ Ai^rtnhr 

2. I or von: join \'oi( <»s and hrip ( iirrv on I \ Uv, Kids I ii si A^'j'nda. 
Wn onir <i ninnlMM oi onr hi<l\ I'irsf A< Hon \i't\\ (n k. 
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